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those of the still somewhat feudal hinterland, but the townsmen were
developing a culture and a way of life that contrasted sharply with that
of the rural dwellers. In time, as has been shown, the balance of political
power swung against the rural feudal lords in favor of the towns; the
monarchs of Europe were trade minded and hence town minded. The
more favorably located of the towns grew into sprawling cities, and of
these some were the seats of government and the centers of kings and
cou&rs. By the sixteenth century the urban form of life was politically,
economically, and ideologically, although not yet numerically, dominant
in most parts of western Europe and in the British Isles.

Until well into the last century town life had severe disadvantages.
Sanitation was largely unknown; and the larger cities had a well-earned
reputation for being plague spots. Wood had been used extensively in
building the cities, except in Spain and Italy where this material was
scarce, buildings were often jammed together, and roads and passage-
ways were usually narrow and winding. Fires repeatedly burned out most
of the larger cities, such as London and Paris. While calamities of this
sort no doubt retarded the growth of cities, they did not prevent it; for
the growth of cities was impelled by economic factors and had little to
do with the attractiveness of the urban way of life. An economic check
to the growth of the cities did appear, however, with the development
of the mercantilistic concept of the way to national wealth; for the high
tariffs on and outright prohibitions of the importation of foodstuffs and
raw materials into each of the several countries kept food prices high
and depressed the price of city-produced finished goods. Mercantilistic
regulation of trade thus favored the rural segments of a country at the
expense of the urban and did much to set the townsmen against the
countrymen. A long struggle, largely political, then ensued between urban
and rural populations. This conflict overlapped and at times confused the
concurrent struggle of the growing middle class, preponderantly urban,
to secure political recognition.

The eighteenth- and nineteenth-century political and industrial revolu-
tions returned the balance of both political and economic power to the
cities. The early factories had been located at or near a source of power,
either streams to turn the water wheels or wood lots to supply the fuel
for steam engines, and were therefore widely scattered and isolated. Con-
sequently they detracted from the established cities. When, however, coal
came into use as the primary source of power, factories tended to con-
gregate either around the pit heads, where great industrial cities de-
veloped, or else in those established cities to which coal could be moved
by barge. Since then, the urban way of life has become the dominant way
of life of all Western peoples.